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88 Notes and Discussions 

with the phrase " magno iudicio hominem," or its equivalent. The adjec- 
tive yviafjtoviKos may however also be derived from yva>iJ.iov in its senses 
norma or carpenter's square, or index or style of a sundial, common 
enough usages, as the lexicons show. The humor consists in the selec- 
tion of just such a word as in this special connection (speaking of 
master-builders) means both "a wise man" and "a man of rule and 
square," and such a playful conceit is peculiarly appropriate to the tone 
of gentle irony in which Socrates handles Euthydemos. The sentence 
might then be roughly paraphrased (though the pun in English sounds 
rather far-fetched), if yvdfmi in § 9 be translated somewhat familiarly 
"saws": "You're not thinking of becoming a master-builder are youl 
for a knowledge of satvs would come in handy in this profession too." 

W. A. Oldfather 
The University op Illinois 



NOTE ON XENOPHANES FR. 18 (DIELS) AND ISOCRATES 
PANEGYRICUS 32 

oiiToi aw' apxyji ■Jrai/ra Otol OvrfToUr' iireSu^av 

These Unes are quoted by Stobaeus (Eclog. 1.8.2) with many others to 
the same purport in illustration of the commonplace that Time is the great 
discoverer — "all precious things discovered late to those that seek them 
issue forth." That is probably all that they mean. As the Greek stands, 
there seems to be no emphasis on Oeot and no rationaUstic intention of 
opposing the gifts of the gods to the independent search of men. To Greek 
feeUng the gods give us also what we find. The extreme statement of this 
view appears in the (presumably spurious) Une from Epicharmus' Xpvaoyovov 
HoXiTEux (Diels fr. 57. 7) : 

ov yap avdpiOTTOi Ttyyav Ttv' tvpiv, 
6 Si Oeoi Tcnrdv. 

Jebb in his Bologna Ode has expressed the Greek feeUng precisely: 

'Ao-K\rprt6s . . . ■ 

kXcos aXAois /ixcv iropiov, 
avTofjuiTov 8' kripio (Galvani) 
<jvveix.€v vevptov <f>vcriv, 
Tav 6tol Kpwj/av irtipos ' 

Isocrates, it is true, in a passage not to my knowledge cited in this con- 
nection leaves the door open for either hypothesis, Panegyr. 32: ^v . . . . 
diTO Trjs apx5s (TKO'jroi/ixcj' tvp'q(TOft£v oTi rbv /8tov ol npSyroi i^ai/evres CTrt yrji 
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ovK tvOvs ouTO)? SxTTTip vvv e)(OVTa KartXafiov, oAAa Kara fUKpov avroi 
(rvveTTOpUravTO. Tims ovv XPV /'•SAAov voij.IZ,€LV rj hiapekv Trapa tIov Otlov 
Xafiiiv r) ^ijToSvras awotis Xa/Sttv; k.t.X. 

It is possible that Isocrates had Xenophanes in mind. But even in 
Isocrates there is no probability of rationaUstic polemic. The alternative 
is merely one of his devices for amplification — TrtpL^oXrj — of style. He 
goes on to say that on either supposition those most likely to succeed are 
Tovi .... irpos TO. tS)v 6iS)v tv<Te.pi(TTaTa SiaKu/jLevovs. In the Epi- 
cureans and in the fifth book of Lucretius we do find this rationalistic 
opposition of unaided human discovery to divine bestowal. But the pre- 
sumptions are strongly against attributing it to an early Greek writer. Pro- 
fessor Gomperz, then, is I think misled by his well-known partiality for the 
pre-Socratics when he says of our passage (Greek Thinkers I, 162): "Here a 
note of strict scientific reason is unmistakably struck; and it invests the 
sage of Colophon with a new and by no means insignificant feature." And 
as often happens, the fanciful interpretation is supported by a slight infidelity 
in the translation. He is so intent upon the desired meaning that he uncon- 
sciously translates as if Isocrates' avroi or airous were in the text (the 
English translation substantially reproduces his German; italics mine): 
"Never the Gods showed mortals everything from the beginning, But 
they search for themselves until they discover the better." 

I make the point with no captious intention. The temptation to read 
into the pre-Socratics just a little more than the evidence warrants is very 
strong. Yet we must resist it if we are to have not only interesting and 
"suggestive" but true histories of early Greek thought. Professor Gom- 
perz seems to me to yield to the temptation again when on p. 164 he makes 
Xenophanes say (fr. 34 Diels; italics mine): "No one has attained com- 
plete certainty in respect to the gods and to that which I call universal nature, 
nor will anyone ever attain it. Nay, even if a man happened to light on the 
truth, he would not know that he did so, for appearance is spread over all 
thmgs." 

The attempt to represent the pre-Socratics as systematic skeptics was 
long ago disposed of in the sensible words of Cicero's Academica ii. 14 (Reid) : 
"isti physici raro admodum cum haerent aliquo loco, exclamant quasi mente 
incitati .... abstrusa esse omnia." There is still less warrant I think 
for trying to make out that Xenophanes was a conscious precursor of posi- 
tivism and that he anticipated the modern scientists' insistence on "verifica- 
tion." Professor Gomperz, however, salutes Xenophanes' skeptical ejacula- 
tion as an "immortal maxim," and later (p. 305) compares it as a "treasure 
of science" with the attack on hypotheses in the Hippocratic treatise on 
Ancient Medicine ii. 1. 3, finding in both an emphasis on the "significance 
of verification" which I cannnot discover in either. 

Patji. Shoeey 



